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EDITED BY SAMUEL RHOADS, erring balance of the sanctuary, I found it was 
To whom all Communications may be addressed. | too light to be offered, and was thankful to the 
Lord for his merciful preservation, in that I had 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY, been enabled to avoid offering the sacrifice of 
At No. 109 N. Tenth street, Philadelphia. | fools. But when the time really came that it 
was divinely required of me, the evidence was 
so indisputably clear, that there was not the least 
on tendiiliintn room to doubt; yet, through fear and human 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly in advance | frailty, I put it off, and did not give way thereto. 
13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania, and 26 cents per annum in But oh! how was I condemned in myself! The 
other States. divine sweetness which had covered my mind in 
the meeting was withdrawn, and I was left in a 
very poor disconsolate state, wherein I was ready 
| to beg forgiveness, and to covenant with the 
The experience of John Griffith, recorded in| Lord, that if he would be pleased to favor me 
his interesting journal, on the great subject of a again in like manner, I would give up to his re- 
preparation for the work of the ministry, is deep- quiring. At the next First-day meeting, the 
ly instructive, and should be revived from time | heavenly power overshadowed me in a wonderful 
to time, for the benefit of successive generations. | manner, in which it was required of me to kneel 
‘‘ About this time,” he says, “I had a distant | down in supplication to the Lord in a few words. 
view of being called into the work of the ministry ; | I gave way thereto, in the dread of his power, 
my mind being at times wonderfully over-shadowed | with fear and trembling. After which, my soul 
with the universal love of God to mankind, in! was filled with peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
the glorious Gospel of his Son, to such a degree, ' and I could sing and make sweet melody in my 
that I thought I could, in the strength thereof,| heart to the Lord. As near as I remember, [ 
give up to spend and to be spent for the gather-) was twenty-one years of age, the very day I first 
ing of souls to him, the great Shepherd of} entered into this great and awful work of the 
Israel ; and that I could lift up my voice like a! ministry ; which was the 21st of the Fifth month, 
trumpet, to awaken the inhabitants of the earth. old style, 1734. 
But | found all this was only by way of prepara- | “| have found my mind engaged to be some- 
tion for this important work, and that I had not | what particular concerning the manner of my 
yet received a commission to engage therein. A | entering into the work of the ministry, to stand 
fear and care were upon my mind, lest I should | by way of caution and proper encouragement to 
presume to enter upon this solemn undertaking | others who may peruse the same; having in the 
without a right call; it appearing to me exceed-| course of my observation had cause to fear that 
ingly dangerous to speak in the name of the | some have taken the work of preparation, as be- 
Lord, without a clear evidence in the mind that! fore hinted, for the thing itself ; and so have pro- 
he required it of me; which I then fully believed | ceeded very far, to their own great wounding, 
he would do in his own time, which was to be! and the hurt of others, in bringing forth untimely 
waited for. From this time, until I was really | fruit, which is exceedingly dangerous, and care- 
called into the work, I frequently had, but espe-| fully to be avoided. Nothing is a sufficient guard 
cially in religious meetings, openings of Scripture ' to preserve therefrom, but keeping a single eye, 
passages, with lively operations of the Divine| through the divine blessing, awfully considering 
power in my mind ; and sometimes with so much | what a great thing it is for dust and ashes to 
energy, that | have been almost ready to offer| speak as the apostle Peter directs, viz., ‘ As every 
what [ had upon my mind to others. But as,| man hath received the gift, even so minister the 
through an holy awe which dwelt upon my| same one to another, as good stewards of the mani- 
heart, I endeavored to try my offering in the un-| fold grace of God. Ifany man speak, let him 
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speak as the oracles of God ; if any man minister, 
let him do it as of the ability which God giveth.’ 
The author to the Hebrews saith, that ‘no man 
taketh this honor to himself, but he that is called 
of God, as was Aaron.’ So that whatever some 
may pretend to, and intrude themselves into, un- 
less they are really called of God, they have 
share in that honor that cometh from God only. 
‘The church of Christ hath not been without 
its trouble from false ministers, neither in the 
primitive times, nor in ours. That excellent 
Gospel liberty in which all who feel themselves 
inspired thereunto, whether male or female, may 
spe ak or prop she sy, one by one, hath been, -_ 
still is, abused by false pretenders to divine 
spiration ; yet the libe rty ought to be preservs ed | 
inviolable, and other means found out to remedy | 
this great inconveniency; which would 
difficult, were the members in a general way 
spiritually minded, rightly savoring the things 
that be of God. Forward and unsanctified ap- 
pearances, way of ministry, would then be 
easily awed and suppressed, so as not to disturb 
the of the church. 
otherwise, as I have observed in places ; 
but was little minded, if the words and doctrine 
were and nothing to blame 
satior 
ful demonstration of the Holy Spirit, 
garded ; and if a few are deeply 
with such lifeless ministry, they find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to lay hands thereon, for want of 
more strength; especially when they perceive 
what strength there is against them ; for formal 
professors love to have it so, rather than to sit in 
silence. I have observed such pretenders to be 
all mouth or tonene, having 
instruction ; fond of teaching others, but very 
unteachable themselves. [ pray God to quic ken | 
his pe op le, and raise the Society into a more lively | 
sense of that blessed power which gathered us to 
be a people ; or I fear the great evil above hinted 
at will prove a ale one ; 
possession, being the proper 
ministry to flourish in. I am not quite free to 
omit a remark on this head, as I am fully per- 
suaded the living of the church of 


not be 


by 


peace The case has been 


some 


sound, 
l. 


no ears to receive 


element for such a 


members 


Christ groan under a painful sense of this sorrow- | 


ful token of a declined society. May the Lord 
of sabaoth hear their cries, and regard the an- 
guish of their souls in secret, so as to work by his 
invisible power for his own name’s sake, and 
their enlargement, by turning his hand again 
upon our Sion, to purge away her dross, and to 
take away her tin and reprobate silver, that her 
judges may be restored as at the first, and her | 
counsellors as at the beginning ; that m: ny, hav- 
ing their feet shod with the preparation ‘of the | 
gospel of peace may yet appear beautiful upon 
the mountains! So be it, saith my soul ! 

(To be concluded.) 

‘callin 
Never chide for anger, but instruction.— Penn. 


in the conver- | 
Here the main thing, which is the power- | 
is disre- | 
pained at heart | 


profession without | 
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“HE LEFT A VERY LARGE PROPERTY.” 


Such was the closing remark of a late obituary, 
suggestive of some useful reflections. 

1. He was obliged to leave it. Whata pity ! 
He had taken great delight in amassing it. It 
had been the desire of many years of patient toil 
and effort—it was the result of unremitting in- 
dustry. And as he added to his fields and farms 
/and stocks and bonds, with pleasurable emotion, 
| he could look on all these, and say, °° These are 
| mine ; by my wisdom and prudence have I got 
| ten them all.” 
| He laid up treasures, but not in heaven, and 
‘‘where his treasures were his heart was also.’ 
-| He lived many years to enjoy his property, and 
| with increasing years his heart became more 
| fondly attached to his hoarded wealth. But fond- 
ly as he loved that large property, death 
and he must leave it all—all, yes, all; “ For we 
| brought nothing into this world, and it is certain 
| we can carry nothing out.” 

“ He might have taken it with him,’ 

rather, while laying up treasures on earth, 
might have been laying up treasures in heaven. 
| Like the capitalist, “who conte mplates a removal 
to some foreign country,and who converts his pro- 
perty into drafts and bills of exchange, and re- 
|mits them from time to time to the place of his 
future residence, so he might have made remit- 
tances to that undiscovered country, and on his 
arrival there have found abundant treasures laid 
up for him in heaven. 

Every dollar which he had given 
ing it with sincere prayer) to assist in carying 
the glad tidings of salvation to the ends of the 

earth—every contribution given in aid of the 
many C hristian enterprises for the glory of God 
and the good of man—eve ry cup of cok 1 water 
| given toa disciple in the name of a disciple— 
every tear of pious symp vathy for the suflering 
land the fallen—every gift of charity kindly 
itended to the needy, would have added to his 
store of “‘ treasures” above. It was sad, indeed, 
for him to leave that “ very large property,” but 
sadder still that he sent none of it before him 
“was not rich towards God.” 

3. It will always be more pleasant to go ¢o than 
to eave a large property. 

The man who is poor in this world’s goods but 
rich in faith, closes his eyes in death and g 
| the possession of a heavenly inheritance. 
| owned nothing on earth, but for him 


came, 


he 


( consecrat- 


res to 


He 


“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 


| Stand dressed in living green.” 


His food here was coarse—perhaps scanty, but 
there he will eat of the fruit of the tree of life— 
f that bread which never perishes. His gar- 
| ments here were plain and poor, but there he shall 
be clothed in white robes, “washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” He associated 
here with those who are “ despised and rejected 
of men,” but there his companions will be “ an 
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innumerable company of angels, and the gener: il | 
assemb ly of the church of the first-born.” W ho} 3 
would not rather go to than leave a large prop-| 

erty ’—Lx. Paper. 
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HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


Dr Arnol l once s: aid, _ No sc =hoolm: aster shoul 1) 
be more than fourteen or fifteen years at his post, | 
lest he should fall behind the schol: irship of the | 
day.’ . Here lies a to be studied by the | 
faithful teacher. He must improve himself in a| 
ratio at least equal to the advancement of the} 
class. Woe to the instructor who, by remissness | 
and abandonment of studious habits, allows the | 
children entrusted to him to make progress greater 
than his own! A teacher must be a learner as| 
well as teacher, and pick up knowledge as dili-| 
ge ntly as he scatters it. Nothing can be more | 
indisereet than to fall back upon one’s own early | 
stores of learning, and vainly to judge the m equal | 
to the education of youth. A man who does so, | 
soon falls back behind the scholarship of his posi- | 
tion. The young naturally make greater strides | 
in knowledge than their elders, and they will in-| 
evitably up their too confiding teachers. 
Let us, take the hint, and study as well as 
teach. 

At Laleham, Dr. Arnold once got out of pa-| 
tience, and spoke sharply to a dull pupil, when the | 
boy looked up in his face and said, “ Why do | 
you speak ar , sir? Indeed, | am doing the | 
best I can.” Years after, he used to tell the 
story to his children, and said, “I never felt so 
ashamed of myself in my life. That look and 
that speech I have never forgotten.” 

How many Sabbath-school teachers may blush 
at reading this fact. The like fault recurs to the 
memory of most, with the additional 
that the sacre _— of their office, and the nature 
of their instru should have doubled their 
caution and te mpere d the ace rbity of their lan- | 
guage. It serves an excellent purpose to ¢ all | 
freqques ntly to mind that misconception ina scholar | 
is not but that it is natural to dulness |! 
of poarch mars and that dulness is not a fault 
to blame, but a misfortune to pity. Angry with | 
a dull scholar! What inconsistencies cluster in | “ 
the act! If we profess to impart information, 
why treat the youth as if he had it alre: ady ? 
Were the pup si] quick, he might dispense with 
our services. If the ladder of knowle dge is to 
be climbed, step by step, why expect the climber | 
to reach the top at once? Let us chasten the} 
spirit of our re proof, f, and soften down our tempers | 
to meekness and placidity ; and when tempted to | 
the contrary, let us call to mind the uplifted face | 
of the ill-used pupil, and his reasonable cry, 
“ Why be angry, sir ?” 

Dr. Arnold once observed of a bad pupil and | 
his instruction, “It is very often like kicking a| 
football up a hill. You kick it upwards twenty 
yards, and it rolls back nineteen. Still you have | 
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gained one yard, and then in a onal many kicks 
you make some progress.” Here i is genuine en- 
couragement for the teacher placed among the 
rough and rude. It is not in the nature of in- 
struction and correction wholly to be thrown 
away. The most wayward and evil- disposed 
scholar receives salutary impressions in spite of 
|himself. No matter how sedulously he trifles 
| with le: arning, tries to throw off restraint, shuts 
his ear to advice and drowns reflection,—some- 
thing is done. A certain lodgment is effected in 
the mind by reiterated counsels, which no mortal, 
however bad, can resist to the full. It may ap- 
pear to be rejected, but its rejection is in appear- 
ance only. A little advance is made. 

There is an intimate and obvious relationship 
between the spirit of a teacher and the success of 
his labors. Counsels that do not issue from the 
spirit of devotion will not produce it. 
| study is empty trifling, talent a snare, and elo- 
quence but mockery, unless the spirit of the 
teacher is in accordance with the truths he utters. 
Where a Sabbath-school teacher takes his seat 
among his disciples in a state of mind that clashes 
with his instructions, he will not succeed. If the 
scholars do not detect it, yet no blessing will fol- 
low. ‘To secure that reward, 


Laborious 


“ class-work must 


| be sanctified to God’s glory.” — Union Magazine. 
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ROMAN FETTERS. 


The Roman method of 


Th fettering and confining 
criminals was singular. 


One end of a chain that 
was of a commodious length, was fixed upon the 
right arm the and the other was 
Thus the sol- 
dier was coupled to the prisoner, and every where 
attended and guarded him. 
finement is frequently 
are very 
writers. 

Thus was Paul confined. Fettered in this man- 
ner, he delivered his apology before Festus, King 
Agrippa and Bernice. And it was this cireum- 


of prisoner, 


This manner of con- 
mentioned, 
beautiful allusions to 


there 
Roman 


and 
it in the 


stance that occasioned one of the most pathetei 
and affecting strokes of true oratory that ever were 
displayed, either in the Grecian or Roman Senate. 


Would to God that not only thou, but also ad/ 
that hear me this day, were both almost and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” 
What a prodigious effect must this striking con- 
clusion, and the sight of the irons held up to en- 
force it, make upon the minds of the audience. 

During the two years that Paul was a prisoner 
at large and lived in Rome, in his hired house, 
he was subjected to this confinement. Paul was 
suffered to dwell with a soldier who kept him. 


| The circumstance of publicly wearing this chain, 


| and being thus coupled to a ‘sol lier, was disgrace 
ful and dishonorable, and the ignominy of 

would naturally occasion the desertion of he 
friends and acquaintances. Hence the apostle 
immortalizes the name of Onesiphorus, and fer- 
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vently intercedes with God t to Mews his Gusily, | 
and to remember him in the day of future recom- | 
pense. “The Lord give mercy to the house of 
idee for he oft refreshed me, and was | 
not ashamed of my chain, but immediately upon 
his arrival in Rome he sought me out very dili- 
gently, till he found me. "The Lord grant unto | 
him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day.” : 
Sometimes the prisoner was fastened to two 
soldiers, one on each side, wearing a chain both 
on his right and left hand. Paul at first was so 
confined. When the Tribune received him from 
the hands of the Jews, he commanded him to be 
bound with two chains. In this or gree was 
Peter fettered and confined by Herod Agrippa. 
“The same night Peter was sleeping between 
two soldiers, bound with twochains.” It further 
appears that if the soldiers who were thus ap- 
pointed to guard criminals, suffered a prisoner to 
escape, they were punished with death.— Horne. 
icine 
An Appeal to the benevolent citizens of Phila- 
de lphia and elsewhere, on be half of THE 
Howarp InstirutTion, a home for the ref- 
ormation of dise harged fe male prisoners. 


‘The Howard Institution, under the care of 
Association of Women Friends of Philadel- 
phia,” feel constrained to address the public in 
behalf of those, for whose benefit the Institution 
vas established. 

This Institution is designed asa refuge for 
females, who, having served a term of imprison- 
ment, manifest a desire to reform; and who, 
sensible of their own weakness, are willing to 
submit themselves to the discipline of the 
‘ Howard Institution.” Is it not important that 
such should have an asylum, where they may be 
sheltered from present temptation ? That instead 


an 





of being thrown amongst idle and vicious com- 
panions, they may find a home, where their 
feeble resolves may be strengthened ; and where, 
surrounded by hop eful and religious influences, 
they may, through the mercy of Him who came 
to call “ not the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance,” be encowaged to give up the practice of 
vice, and humbly look unto Him for strength to 
begin life anew? 

To show the importance of such an asylum ; 
the Inspectors of the Sing Sing Prison, New 
York, some years since, adopted a minute, which 
is as follows: 


“It is of frequent occurrence, that prisoners 
afford satisfactory evidence of sincere repentance, 
and earnest desires to reform ; yet, when they go 
forth to the world, they are, for want of employ- 
ment, often reduced to great distress, and sub- 


jected to sore temptations. To starve or to steal 
is the alternative left them.” 

In New York there has been in 
for several years, an association 
own, whose behalf 


existence, 
similar to our 


labors of women dis- 
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henge inn prison hs ave been highly succe sssful. 
In one of their reports they say : 

“ Whatever has been said of the hope ‘less con- 
dition of the discharged convict in general, when 
the case of the female convict comes to be con- 


| sidered—when we see the desolate creature hum- 


bled to the dust, trembling under a sense of 
weakness and degradation, and scarcely believing 
in the existence of human sympathy—we feel 
that the half has not been told The first 
impression is that almost of despair, as to the 
power of anything, short of a miracle, to raise 
the abject being to any sense of self-respect. A 
degraded woman is proverbially lowest in the 
scale of humanity; and when years have con- 
firmed vicious habits, and hardened the offender 
into recklessness, we acknowledge the difficulty 
of implanting new principles, or awakening a re- 
gard for character. But with the young, and 
with the numerous class who still retain a 
remnant of womanly feeling, and a hope of re- 
deeming the past; with these there is yet hope. 
But society naturally confounds all in one general 
estimate—one sentiment of abhorrence. A wom- 
an who has once been in prison—a discharged 
convict—must necessarily be an outcast from 
society. Who will employ such an one? What 
family will receive as an inmate the creature 
fresh from the penitentiary? Who can trust a 
woman convicted of theft? What mother will 
introduce among her daughters, or her servants, 
one familiar witha prison? It cannot be ex- 
pected. Whatever may have been the conduct 
of the prisoner during her incarceration—what- 
ever certificates she may have been able to ob- 


| tain, even from faithful and judicious officials— 


there is a. moral atmosphere about her which 
repels even the charitable ; and which makes the 
unthinking and the selfish turn from her with 
abhorrence. She may starve ; she may beg; she 
may return to vice; or she may put an end 
her hateful life—nobody feels to blame. 

“But here the Association steps in. If there 
be a remnant of decency—if there be the least 
faint wish to try a better life—the Home is open 
to receive her. A kind matron welcomes her; 
inquires into her wants, her history, her feelings ; 
gives her the means of cleanliness and decene y 
finds employment for her ; ascertains her fan. 
ter and disposition ; searches for what germs of 
goodness may yet be remaining; and if there be 
but a smouldering spark of virtuous hope, sedu- 
lously preserves it from extinction. 

“She remains in the Asylum, treated, not 
with a supercilious, a cold, a spurious kindness, 
but as a woman and a sister; until her views, her 
powers, her qualifications for earning a subsist- 
ence, and the sincerity of her desire for reforma- 
tion, have been fully tested; and if the result 
proves satisfactory, a place suited to her ability 
is provided; and she is placed with those who, 
understanding clearly her past history and pres- 
ent condition, are willing to try her. If, from 
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any cause, the first attempt meets with ill suecess, | and although surrounded by difficulties, we are 
the Home is again open; lest destitution should | encour: aged to hope that the Divine blessing has 
once more betray her into the dens which, night | attended our labors, and will continue to rest 


and day, yawn for such victims ; and it is not until upon them. 


repeated trials have extinguished all rational 
hope, that she 
fate.” 

The experience of those engaged in the labors | 
of the Howard Institution of Philad lphia, fully | 
confirms the views thus forcibly expressed ; and | 
our desire is, that we may be enabled to extend 


suitable care and instruction to all the hopeful | 


ones who may come under our notice. 
The importance of such an institution became 


} 
impressed upon our minds, by the long experience 


of the Female Association in visiting our pr isons ; 
and in appealing to the public for aid, we feel | 
that we are but making known the necessities of | 
those who cannot plead for themselves; and who, | 
for want of the afforded by such an 

institution, may be properly classed among those 

‘who are ready to perish.” 

Since the opening of the Home, about one 
hundred and fifty women have been under care. | 
The inmates us sually remain in the Institution | 
several months. The ‘y are taught sewing, and | 
are instructed ina knowledge of household duties, | 
by the matron and her assistant; and, when pre-| 
pared , for it, suitable situations are found for'| 
them in the country ; and they are thus removed | 
from the corrupting influence of old associates. | 
Most of those thus provided for, have conducted | 
themselves with propriety; from some of whom, | 
interesting letters are occasionally received ; 
showing that they are striving to do well, and 
expressing a grate ful sense of the kindness and | 
care bestowed upon them. 

On the 27th of Ninth month (September), an 
Act of Incorporation was obtained from the Court | 
of Common Pleas of Philadelphia. 

For the better accommodation of the Institu- 
tion, a desirable lot on Poplar street, above 
Sixteenth, sixty-seven feet by one hundred, with | 
a good brick house thereon, has just been pur- | 
chased, at the low price of seven thousand dol-| 
lars. Three thousand dollars of the purchase- 
money have been collected and paid, leavin, g | 
four thousand still due, which the managers hope 
the liberality of those friendly to the cause will | 
enable them to liquidate. 

But the principal object of this Appeal is to | 
state, that the managers having been compelled, 
for several years, to solicit almost d: iily the means 
for sup plying r the inmates with food, are de sirous | 
of avoiding this most onerous duty for the fu- | 
ture. They therefore seek an increased number | 
of annual subscribers, as well as 


assistance 


ot 





an increase 


| to say, that this cause should be abandoned ? 


| te mptations ? 


in 
. oie ‘ | ¢ -— © an 
the amount of the present subscriptions, with a} about the affairs and concerns of this life, 


In conclusion, and in view of the wants of 


is ever abandoned to her sad| these dependent beings, and also of the good 


that we believe has already been accomplished, 
may we not ask, Is a Christian public prepared 
and 
these unfortunate women again exposed to forme r 
Or will they afford us such aid as 
will enable us to rescue them Jrom destruction, 
and carry out the benevolent de signs of the Insti- 
tution ? 

By direction, and on behalf of the Managers, 

7 Respecca CoLuins, Directress. 
Resecca T. HAINES, Necre tary. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo., 1858. 

Contributions will be received by either of the 
following Managers : 

Rebecca Collins, No. 32, corner of Oak and 
Filbert streets. 

Martha Morris, 807 Sprue e street. 

Rebecca T. Haines, 83 

Sarah E. Wistar, 

Jane R. Pettit, N. 

Mary T. Jones, 1425 Filbert street. 

Martha G. Richardson, 409 Arch street. 

Ruth Williams, 531 N. Sixth street. 

Mary H. Bonsall, 1025 Cherry street 

Hannah N. Miller, corner of 9th and Spruce sts. 

Sarah N. Saunders, 910 Clinton street. 

Ruth Baker, 655 N. Twelfth street. 

Mary Ann Evans, 1931 Plymouth street. 

Rachel R. Parry, a Arch street. 

Elizabeth Hunt, 521 York avenue. 

Anna Collins, No. 32, corner of Oak and Fil- 

srt streets. 

Regina S. Kimber, 1230 Arch street. 

Deborah Simmons, 1619 Filbert street. 

Hepzibah S. Brooks, 1135 Race street. 

Sarah F. Smiley, 1319 Filbert street. 

Augusta Comfort, 1229 Filbert street. 


ine street. 
1229 Filbert street. 
K. cor. of 16th and Arch Sts. 
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| Extract from the Epistle from the Yearly Meet- 


ing, held i tn London, 1745. 
A REVERENT DEPARTING FROM MEETINGS FOR WORSHIP 
RECOMMENDED. 

And, we do recommend to all Friends, to be 
careful at the conclusion of our meetings for 
| worship, that an holy awe and reverence be so 
|impressed upon their minds, as that the effect 
thereof may be evidenced by the gravity of 
| thei sir conversation, and that they may be particu- 
larly watchful over their words and actions, lest 
by their immediately entering into discourses 


they 


view to sustaining the Institution, until a more} manifest that their minds do not remain leavened 


permanent income may be obtained from the city | with that holy sense of divine and heavenly 


or State, or from other sources. 
The work in which we are engaged, we feel to | 
be a labor of love, as well as of Christian duty ; 


things, which, 
meetings, 


through such their religious 
they should have experienced and 
been seasoned with. 
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TO MAKE CHILDREN HAPPY. 


HOW 


‘ Little things, on little wings, 
Bear little souls to heaven.’’ 
It is very usual with us, who have advanced to 
the time of “the sere and yellow leaf,” who are 
burdened with the increasing weightof years and 
responsibilities, and who realize to the full the 
poet’s assertion, that this isa 
‘* Changeful life ; 
So manifold in cares that every day 
Brings its own burden with it ; 
I say, 


our children: 


it is a very common thing for us to say to 
“Ah, now is your happy time, now 
is your season of enjoyment, now you have noth- 
) trouble and nothing to annoy you, only to 
and play; oh, if J could but be young 
again ” ete. Toa great extent this is true. 
God, in his infinite mercy, has constituted child- 
hood with a capacity for receiving pleasure from 
ifle ; and who can doubt this as he watches 


ing t 
sing 


etc, 


eve ry tr 
its fr wk dye movements, hears its melodious 
laughter, or gazes on its sunny face? The cun- 
ning little ones seem to have found out the long- 
desired secret of “setting a trap to catch sun- 
beams.”’ 

Still, it has often struck us that the daily life 
of a child is not so happy as it might be. It 
stabs us to the very heart to see a little heedless 
offender roughly chidden, or even personally 
chastised, for accident caused it may be 
by the superabundance of its joyous activity. 
goaded on by 
his infantile curiosity, 
vives a prick to his 
“to see what makes it jump.” The 
spoiled, it is true, which is a great pity, 
still worse is it to hear the upbraidings 
are show red upon his defenceless head by mother 
or nurse. How much better would it be to re- 
prove him gently for what can hardly be called a 
punishable act, or to take adv: antage of the same 
op pork ani ity to give him a simple lesson in natu- 
ral philosophy, which would never be forgotten. 
Or again, we have known severe to 
have followed the spontane ous confession of a fault, 
when the little culprit, at the expense of a vast 
amount of sensibility and timidity, 
ed forth the that has been lying on his 
mind for hours, only to be met by harsh and 
injudi: severity. What can such a parent 
expect as the result of his discipline, but future 
falsehoods, or sly attempts at concealment? This 
reminds us of an incident that happened to us 
the other day. While walking in the street, we 
passed two or three children in earnest conversa- 
tion: their looks and tones attracted our atten- 
tion, more especially the sentence uttered by one 
as we passed, “ My mother never spoke a rough 
word to me.” We involuntarily turned and 
looked at the boy. The re he stood, a sturdy- 
looking little fellow, in fustian jacket and cor du- 
roy trowsers, bi 
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an 


Perhaps a curly-pated urchin, 
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sur- 
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" has stammer- 
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seen in a poor man’s 
child. And who can wonder at the look of care 
and depression that is often visible in children 
who are snubbed, and twitted, and snap pe 1d at 
constantly? Of course we do not wish to imply 
that children are fre 4juently placed in such unhi appy 
circumstances ; yet, how few parents can laim 
the compliment that C owper pays to his mother, 
when he speaks of her 

‘* Constant flow of love that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humor interposed too often makes.’’ 

When we think of the trifles, the very no- 
things, that will make a child happy for days 
and weeks, it makes sigh to think how 
seldom they are bestowed on them. “ Little 
things please little minds,” we sometimes hear 
uttered with a half-contemptuous smile. Fathers 
and mothers, be thankful that it isso! Be thank- 
ful that a handful of wild flowers, a ripe and 
ruddy apple, a few blocks of wood, or a peacock’s 
feather, will make your child shout for joy, and 
cause his dancing limbs to bear witness to the 
lightness of his heart. We have known a child 
amused for a long winter's day, when cold and 
sleet have confined him to the fireside, by half an 
hour's patient instruction, some paper, and a pair 
of scissors; while his bright, intelligent 
have borne testimony to his triumph over the 
miniature boats and ships that he has construct- 
ed. We repeat, that no work is easier or so well 
paid as the amusement of children. 


one 


eyes 


‘‘Their’s is the sunshine of the breast 

and many a gentle word, or encouraging caress, 
is treasured in their hearts, to be repaid : 
future time by simple attentions in illness. 

Ni ver allow your chil Ire n to he idl ° [dle- 
ness is the root of all evil, and a child who is 
allowed to hang listlessly over the fire, 
lounge about on easy chair or sofa, will assuredly 
burden in time to If he appears 
wearied of his toys, draw him kindly to you, i 
tell or read some simple story; if possib le, g 
him to copy some animal or bird mention Vi in 

show him how to fabricate a walnut-shell 
boat, or a fly-catcher, or ornament tor the 
bed-room candlestick, netting for 
cabbage-nets, or some spills for lighting candle ‘s 
And let him see that you value his work, by 
using it. Nothing damps a child’s ple: asure 
more, after he has completed wonderful 
fabrication, which is to accomplish marvels in 
the domestic department, than to see it laid 
aside as useless, or smiled at superciliously. Use 
it, if it be possible ; or, still better, assist him in 
making amore perfect one. It always seems 
difficult to amuse boys than girls, be- 
cause it is thought effeminate to ins struct them in 
many things with which girls are acquainted. 
This we believe to be a grand mistake. We knewa 
family where all the children, both boys and 
girls, were taught knitting and netting. No one 
was allowed to make their marble bags for them 
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| manipulate and examine; or the girl may make 


treme were the colors they selected ; still, they a very — drawing of the various butterflies, 


were more prized by them than any fabrications | beetles, ete. 


that could be pure shased. besides encouraging 
taste for industry and life 


for domestic ' 
Our readers may smile, The 


but this is a fact. 


a lov c 


| at a comparative ly « 


which the boy may color; while 
lthe neatest ‘wile: may add ‘the dese ription. A 
| charming little volume might thus be commenced 
arly age, which both would 


boys hailed the winter evenings with pleasure, | enjoy to review as they progress, and mark the 


when the *y kept time with their busy fingers to the 
narration of some startling adventure, 
exploit, and, from becoming “ feminized,” | 
grew up domesticated in their tastes, and unlike 
the shiftless creatures men usually 
items of buttons and 
the home-manufactures of your 
upon you. 

by your little 


sc he “ | 
far 


in 
accept 


y are 
strings. Always 
ys, if ur 
Many a happy hour will be passed 
f he knows that the igh 
piece of wood which he is so elab rately carving 
into mythical and extinct will be 
accepted with a smile and treasured with love. 
Give children a love for It was 
our favored lot to be brought up by a loving 
telligent, Christian mother, and 
to feel gusitete to her 
many pleasant hours her early 
sured From childhood we 
admire and love natural objects. 
tion din honor of the first violet, 
and what a ji yyous discovery it was to espy the 
first pale primrose of the Even after 
long years of sorrow and trial, a thrill of happi- 
ness returns at the recollection of these 
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your nature. 
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season . 


innocent 
pleasures ; of the approval she never omitted to 
manifest at indications of a desire to solve any of} 1 
the wonders of leaf, and bud, and flower; 
of the pleasure with which she would survey our 
collections of variegated hells, the ar- 
rangement of all the of grasses we 
could collect. She allowed to feed 
caterpillars, (always, however, being most scrupu- 
lous as to th with which they were 
treated), and no words could describe our delight 
watched a into chrys- 
alis and watts rf would take a 
tage of it to | ae hts to the still more 
wondrous transformation of ae human body. 
The hours of nt child might 
be employed in the shells, 
rrasses, flowers, ete., collected the sum- 
mer, placing carefully on 
and Y e di scription of 
orders, or parts | ath. Liv e pets, a 
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What an ova- | 


of 


improvement they have made. Or, again, a boy 
who was clever as a carpenter might be direc ‘ted 


how to form very pretty baskets and vases for 


|holding the flower-pots in the drawing-room or 


the | 


garden, while the girl could cleverly decorate 


them with pine cones (split down the centre in 


ged | 


|eould afterwards be varnished ; 
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| don’t teas 


| for schoolb 


awkwardness and pain 


alone is only half enjoyed. 


which, if wished, 
or bouquets of 
flowers might be skeletonized and bleached at 
the sole expense of time and trouble, and thusa 
charming ornament for the parlor would be 
produced. Hundreds of little employ- 
will suggest themselves to the mind of 
y intelligent mother, and she will then be 
spared the annoyance of a listless, “ What sha// 
I do? I do!” that too often 
deg into ill-humor and peevishness. 
Never mind how trivial the occupation, so that 
it be but useful, and trains your child to an ab- 
horrence of idleness. 


Ne ver thin 


order to be more easily glued), 
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have nothing to 
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ke it too mu h trouble to answer your 
How often do we hear the 
‘I’m sure I don’t know, child ; pray 
when you see I’m busy!” This is 
the surest way to stunt the growth of your child’s 
mind. It is the most cruel and ruthless conduct 
possible, thus to deny a child the information for 
which he craves, and to allow him to feel all the 
to which ignorance ex- 
Rather hail with joy these indica- 
mind, and make the little 
by drawing him to you with a 
us he 
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three sentences of his epistle each night, over- 
looked by an elder sister; the one will feel 
happy at being able to instruct, the other will 
be grateful at the sight of the letters that grow 
beneath his pen. By any means, at any expense 
of trouble to yourself, make home happy to your 
children ; let it always remain in their memories 
as a type of all that is peaceful, loving, and at- 
tractive; let them constantly revert to it as a 
soothing remembrance in the hours of pain, 
sorrow, or privation, and let its associations be so 
hallowed and precious as to restrain them in 
temptation and strengthen them in trial. Yours 
is a noble mission ; oh, parents! see that ye fulfil 
it with that wisdom and gentleness which shall 
prove you worthy of the dignity and honor it 
confers !— The Leisure Hour. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELTFH MONTH 4, 1858. 


READING CrrcLES—THE OLD AND THE 
Youna.—A correspondent, whose contributions 
occasionally enrich our pages, and whose age and 
religious experience impart weight and value to 
his sentiments, refers in a late letter to a subject 
—the social intercourse and associated reading of 
old and young—which we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to the attention of our readers, by intro- 
ducing his brief remarks. He says :—“ In cities 
and towns, and, indeed, everywhere where Friends 
are sufficiently numerous and compact, I think 
reading societies or circles, coming together at 
stated times, at different Friends’ houses—the 
old and the young meeting with one accord in 
one place—are often of great use. They tend to 
promote a taste for useful reading, and while the 
younger members profit by the counsel and ex- 
ample of the older, the latter may be brightened 
by associating with the youth. Indeed, I always 
am led to fear there is something wrong in the 
family arrangement, where the young and the 
old keep aloof from each other. I have visited in 
some families where children and young people 
were growing up, and I could scarcely get a 
sight of one of them ;—but if, by accident, I fell 
in with one, I was sure to have a pleasant inter- 
view.” 

One of the advantages connected with social 
reading circles, arises from the opportunities they 
afford to young people, who are necessarily ab- 
sent from their parental homes, and reside in 
boarding houses, to form proper associations, and 
receive the kind, religious care and attentions of 
their elder friends. 
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Tur Cuinese Suacar Cane.—It is gratifying 
to learn, from both public and private accounts, 
that the cultivation of this cane has been exten- 
sive the present year in some parts of the West- 
ern States, and that large quantities of excellent 
molasses have been made. Where the crops of 
wheat and oats have failed, and that of Indian 
corn has been small, the Chinese sugar cane has 
yielded abundantly, and it is believed that it will 
become an established and profitable crop. 
Numerous mills have been erected for crush- 
ing the canes, and the proprietors are offering to 
manufacture the molasses on terms which will 
remunerate the farmer. A friend in lowa, re- 
ferring to the Sorghum, says :—“It flourishes 
here. The seed ripens and the sweetening comes 
to maturity, yielding ample compensation to the 


Jree hands that have been employed in cultivat- 


ing the cane and pressing and preparing the 
syrup. The present price of the syrup is 60 
cents per gallon, but some farmers think it can 
be made for 25 cents. The people look upon it 
as one of the crops they can safely rely upon as 
remunerative, and some value it on account of 
its anti-slavery character.” 

A correspondent in Indiana, who has devoted 
much attention to the subject, says the molasses 
is decidedly better than it was last autumn, and 
sells readily at 60 to 75 cents per gallon. 

From the experiments already made, a strong 
hope is entertained by many that sugar also will 
eventually be profitably derived from the Chinese 
cane, as well as from the Imphee or African cane. 
It is certain that sugar has been made in small 
quantities, and further experience may lead to its 
general manufacture. The special interest which 
we feel in this subject and which induces us to 
notice it, arises from its close relation to the great 
moral question of avoiding a participation in the 
fruits of slavery, or, adopting the language of 
our Discipline, “to be no way accessory to this 
enormous national evil, but to discourage it by 
all the justifiable means in [our] power;” not 
“doing any thing whereby their [the slaves’] 
bondage may be prolonged ;” “not to be in any 
wise concerned in purchasing, disposing of, 01 
holding mankind as slaves,” nor “ by any means 
encourage or countenance a traffic in slaves.” 

<i 


Great difficulty has often been experienced by 


Friends in the country who have wished to ob- 
tain suitable boarding for their daughters in the 
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city, while atte nding schools or engage “lin other; ing to which she belonged, the duties of which she 
7 oJ enabled to perform to the satisfaction of her 
| friends. In early life she was mercifully favored with 
a pleasant, central situation, offers accommoda-| the visitations of divine love, under the influence of 
which she was enabled in a good degree to yield 
obedience to the manifestations of truth in her own 
be made at this Office. mind, and thereby was preserved from many of the 
snares and temptations incident to youth ; and becom- 
ing from conviction attached tothe religious prin- 
rrr: On the 25th ult., at Friends’ Meeting, | ciples of Friends, she was enabled to sustain a uni- 
Westfield, N. J., Josepn Stokes, to Mary Evizanera, | form example of plainness and consistency through 
daug iter of Dr. Joseph Warrington. life, which was evinced by a concern to discharge 
At Red Cedar Meeting of Friends, on the| faithfully every filial, social and religious duty, and 
13th of 10th mo., 1858, Jesse Neevs, son of Israel and her friends Lave the consoling evidence that by sub- 
Lydia G. Negus, (the latter deceased,) to Racuet E. | Mission to the redeeming power of divine grace, she 
Marser, daughter of Samuel and Lydia BE. -Mather,| ¥®8 prepared to meet the solemn close, and that 
both members of Red Cedar Monthly Meeting, Cedar through the mercy of our heavenly Father in our holy 
Younty. lowa. P Redeemer and Saviour, she was permitted to enter 
—, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Hillier, Prince | ‘2% that rest prepared for the righteous of every 

S ’ generation. 


pursuits. A female Friend, whose house is in 
tions for several of this class. Application may 


+ +8 


Edward ¢ ounty, C. W., the 19th of 11th mo., Joun T. , 
Comstock, of Rollin Monthly Meeting, Michigan, and| _Dtev, Near Richmond, Va., on the 20th of 11th mo., 
ELIZABETH : Wricnr, of Belleville, C. W., a member | #fter a short illness, Racnet Crenssaw, wife of John 
West Lake Monthly Meeting. B. Crenshaw, aged forty-one years. Although sud- 

. 2 denly called to part with her beloved companion and 

ee children, towards whom she had faithfully and affec- 

At the residence of his son-in-law. Mordecai | tionately discharged the duties of wife and mother, 

‘loud, 26th of 3d mo., 1857, Jonn Batpwiy, in the 76th | She left the consoling evidence that her love and trust 
vear of his age. were centered on the rock of ages, Christ Jesus her 
a Lord and Saviour, whom she had been concerned to 


At the residence of her son-in-law, Elijab follow in the Christian’s dedicated walk. 


Davis, the 29th of 6th mo., 1858, Cuartotre BaLp- " . 
mix, widow of John Baldwin, in the 80th year of her ——, Os the evening of the 18th of 11th month, 
at his residence in this city, much respected and be- 
loved, Witiiam E. Hacker, in the 75th year of his 


—, On the 13th of 8th mo., 1858, Nataan Bares, 
age. 


in Elder,) in the 90th year of his age. All the above 

e members of Westfield Monthly Meeting of} ——; In Dartmouth, Mass., 11th mo. Ist, 1858, 
Friends, Hamilton County, Indiana. Evizaneta, wife of George B. Almy, in the 87th year 
5 of her age, a member of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

On the 8th of 9th mo., 1855, Hannan CHaAm- 
ness, wife of Edward Chamness, in the 73d year of 
her age. 

At Acushnet, Mass., on the 6th of 9th mo. On the 14th of 


-, On the 12th inst., at his residence at Hors- 
Montgomery County, Pa., Witt1am Lukens, an 

steemed member of Abington Monthly Meeting, in 
th year of his age. 


‘ Sth mo., 1858, Jane Bray, wife 
Hannan T. Taser, wife of William C. Taber, in| of allen Bray. in the 45th year of her age 
fifty-eighth year of her age : 
s dear friend had for several years been increas- 
ngly concerned to be found doing her Heavenly 
Father's will, and by abiding in patience under his 
forming hand, she had found it required of her to de- 
‘lare of his goodness and to invite others to come unto 
Him, to taste and see that He is good. Although 
laboring under much bo - infirmity, and her hear- 
i BY very much impaired, she was enabled so to place 
r trust and confidence in Him who she believed had 
led her to the work, that she was brought to give 
proof of her ministry, which was acknowledged 
her friends in the Fourth month, 1857. ——, On the 9th of 8th mo., 1858, after a short ill- 
For some months previous to her decease she was | 2€83, Barter Y. Davis, in the 35th year of his age, 
specially concerned to attend promptly to any and | ®@ member of Deep River Monthly Meeting, ruilford 
ry impression of duty that was presented to her | County, N. C. He bore his suffering with Christian 
and appeared to be strongly impressed with the meekness and resignation. expressing no desire to live 
necessity of doing her day’s work in the day time. | Only on account of his family, who mourn their irrep- 
This we humbly trust she was blessed with ability to | #rable loss, but not without the consoling assurance 
and that she was favored to finish her course in| that their great loss is his eternal gain. 


——, Suddenly, on 24th of 9th mo. last, in a car- 
riage, while on her way to Western Yearly Meeting, 
Rota Vestat, a member of Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Hendricks co., Indiana, aged 78 years and 3 days. 

She appe ared to be in usual health when she got in 
the carriage to ride to meee but before she had 
proceeded more than half a mile, she expired, falling 
into the arms of her daughter, } 1y whose side she was 
sitting, and with whom she was freely conversing, 
not having seen each other for five years before ; thus 
our dear friend de sparted without a struggle or a groan. 


— 
—, At Sandwich, N. H., the 25th of 10th month 2 aa . 
st, Hotpan H. Meaper, daughter of Ezra and Martha THE AMERICAN ANNUAL MONITOR 
Meader, in the 48th year of her age. She had fora Is in course of preparation, and is intended to go to 
imber of years been in a feeble state of health, of | press at the close of the year. From some parts of 
which she suffered much, espec ially for a few months| the country few accounts have as yet been received. 
previous to her death, all of which she bore with pa-| The committee of publication again ask the aid of 
tience and resignation, and was favored to retain her| their friends in the several Yearly Meetings, and re- 
utellectual faculties unimpaired to the last. quest that suitable obituary notices intended for the 
She was a beloved member of Sandwich Monthly | Monitor may be promptly forwarded to 
Meeting, and for many years was entruste ed with the WitiuaMm Wood, 389 Broadway, New York, or 
responsible offices of clerk and overseer of the meet- Henry Dickryson, 83 Beekman St., New York. 
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LORD DERBY ON WAR. 


At a recent Lord Mayor’s dinner in London, 
the Earl of Derby, who is Prime Minister of 
England, used the following striking language : 

“T do not say that complications may not arise, 
or that differences may not present themselves 
between different countries; but this I do say, 
and I say it with the confidence that I am 
speaking nothing but the bare truth, that all the 
creat Powers of Europe are fully convineed, if 
not of the sinfulness of war, at all events of the 
necessary evils attendant upon a state of war, 
and that the valuable labors of diplomacy are 
directed, and never were they employed with 
more success and with more zeal than at the 
time, difficulties, to remove 
obstacles, and to find, in every difference which 
may occur between various Powers, a peaceable 
rather than a hostile solution.” Amongst the 
best means for preserving peace, the Earl refer- 
red to “‘a determination not willingly to give or 
to take offence, a determination if offence unhap- 
pily aris ‘to have reference to the principle which, 
to its endless honor, was embodied in the pro- 
tocols of the conference of Paris—namely, to re- 
sort, in the first instance, not to hostilities, but to 
the good offices and the mediation of some 
friendly Power. Lastly, as the cardinal point of 
all our foreign policy, the firm and unflinching 
adher hee 


Bay 


resent to smooth 


l 
| > 


every treaty obligation into which this country 
may have ntered.”’ 
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WHAT LOTTERIES DO. 


Ten persons engaged in the sale of lottery 


tickets were arrested in Cincinnati, Ohio, lately. 
The Gaz : 
warrants were issued for these parties were all 
made b 


++ 
ul 


chanic, who relates his experience in the lottery 
business with emotion. He says he has been 
purchasing tickets for years—that he spent all 


he earned, and all he could borrow, in these ruin- 


ous sper ulations—that he has impoverished him- | 
h a degree that they have 


self and family to suc j 
frequently had to live upon a single meal a day, 
and that of the most scanty character; in short, 
that he had become almost a maniac upon the 
subject of drawing a prize, and at last getting 
his hard-earned money back. He hasbeen driven 
to the verge of despair and destruction, and hav- 
ing become convinced of the wide-spread ruin 
which the lottery business is inflicting upon the 
community, is determined to do his utmost to 
break it up. Todenbier assures the officers that 
there are 

his own acquaintance who are daily spending 
their earnings in the vain hope of eventually 
drawing a fortune.” 


» in spirit as well asin the letter, to| 


e says: “The affidavits upon which | 


. . "Wy ° ‘ | 
y Frederick Todenbier, a German me- 


at least a hundred within the circle of 
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BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, 


| Everybody has heard of the remarkable Line, 
which bears the names of the surveyors, and 
forms part of the southern boundary of our an- 
cient Bailiwick ; but every body—even in Ches- 
ter County—does not know its exact history, — 
_nor how that curious little peak on the map 
of our territory, happened to run tapering down 
to a mathematical point, between the curved line 
of New Castle County and the right line of 
Maryland. 


rities ;\ and deserves to be understood by all 
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telligent persons residing in its vicinity 
yhrase, “ Mason and Dixon's Line,” | 
echoing in our ears ever since 1820,—when, du- 
ring the excited debate in on the 
question of excluding Slavery from Miss irl, 
that eccentric cenius, John Randoly h of Roan Ike, 
was continually harping on the words ; and those 
words were as constantly reiterated through eve 
newspaper in the land. The phrase thus bi 
as common and familiar among the peop! 
that other, used by old Felix Walker, of N 
Carolina, on the same occasion,—who whet 
-” question ” was impatiently demandes 
that his constituents expected to hear 
and that before the vote was taken, he 
7 make a speech for Buncombe’ —ont 
counties of his district. 
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This is not the place, nor is the writer of t 
note the person, to furnish a complete, det 
account of the memorable controversy bet 
the Lords Baltimore and the family of Per 
which lasted from 1682 until 1767: yet 
history of it, with all its romantic, and someti 
riotous, border incidents—notwithstanding 
linteresting Memoirs already 


de side ratum ° 


y written 
which, no doubt, the accom; 
ed pen of Mr. Latrobe could well supply, i 
engagements permitted. 


The object here, however, is merely to at- 
tempt a synoptical view, or condensed sket 
ithe protracted contest,—and 
' 


0 


es] ( cially of 
perations of the two men who carried ou 
nearly as they could, the fina/ agreen 
|contending parties, after an inveterat« 
dispute of more than three quarters of ntury. 
| At the first planting of British colonies, on the 
| Atlantic slope of this continent, the whole te ITl- 
tory seems to have been comprehended under 
'the names of Virginia and New Engla in 
cluding some settlements of Dutch and Sw les 
lon the shores of the Hudson and Delaware— 
then called the North and South rivers. The 
States which now intervene, had no existence at 
ee day. 
| In 1682, Charles the First granted to Cece- 
| lius Calvert, Lord Baron of Baltimore, “ all that 
| part of the Peninsula, or Chersonese, lying in 
the parts of America between the ocean on the 
| east, and the Bay of Chesapeake on the west, di- 
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vided from the 
drawn from the 


residue thereof by a right line 
pre montory or headland, 
Watkin’s point, situate upon the Bay 
near the 1 ’ Wighco [Wico mmico 7] on the 
unto the main ocean on the east, 
tween that boundary on the south, and that pe art 
of the Bay of the north, which 
lieth under the fortieth degree of latitude, where 
New England terminates.” 

Under this grant, Lord Baltimore 
scendants claimed the whole 
above mentions d “ right line” to the. fortieth de- 
of latitude; but his title, in strictness, only 
extended to that portion of it hitherto unsettled or 
uncultir hacten Dutch 

west- 
The Duke of York 
Dutch 
now parts of New 
also those on the 
xercised unity over 
when he transferred his 
western sh and Bay of Delaware, 
had early perceived the 
that side of the river all 
to the ocean ; and 
three lower counties 
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r differences, 
between tl Bay of Delaware 
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m the latitude of C: > Henloy en to the 
Letiende, the southern 
Pennsylvania by charter,—and that 
half thereof’ | toward th Bay 
and the « adjudged to » be- 
ng to his maje sty other half to the 
d in his charter.” 
as debatable 
been course, 
of the eastern half of the 
1 Penn by his majesty, while 
was regarded as entirely valid. 
, did not remove the ‘difficul- 
the Proy rietaries: for the 
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ath 
nd the existence of a litigious 
the dispute until the 10th of May, 1732,—when 
was entered into by the of 
Penn and Charles, Lord Baltimore, 
teat grandson of the original patentee of Mary- 
land. They mutually agreed, “ that a semi-cir- 
leshould be drawn at twelve English 
wiles around New ( astle, acre eably to the 
the Duke of York to William Penn, in 
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that an east and west line should be drawn, be- 
ene at C - H. nloy en—which was admitted 
\to be below Cape C [the Cape 
| He saeeaiee —and running westward to the exact 
middle of the Peninsula; thet from the exact 

middle of the Peninsula, between the two Bays 
of Chesapeake and Delaware, and the end of the 
line intersecting it in the latitude of ( Hen- 
| lopen, a line should be run northward, to 
form a tangent with the periphery of the semi- 
circle at New Castle, drawn with the radius of 
itwelve English statute whether such a line 
should take a due not; that after 
the said ) should touch the New 
Castle semi-circle, it should be run further north- 
ward until it reached the same latitude as fifteen 
English statute miles due south of the most 
| southern part of the City of Philadelphia; that 
from the northern point of ee line, a due west 
line should run, at least for the pre sent, 
the Susquehanna river, and twenty-five 
miles beyond it,—and to the we limits of 
Pennsylvania, when occa improve- 
ments of the country that that 
part of the due west line not actually run, though 
should be considered to be the true 
bound: ry of Maryland and Pennsylvania ;” * 
and “ that the route should be well 
marked by trees and ot natural objects, and 
designated by stone pillars, sculptured with the 
arms of the contracting parties, their 
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This imy ortant document, 
from ruity, was 
ject of much litigation ; but 
into comple te effect, in all its parts. It accounts 
for the remarkable of the “three 
lower Counties,’—which counties, however, 
would not stay annexed to Pennsylva but 
took an early occasion to set up for themselves, 
{ like the Free- of Ka at 
Topeka); and at the Revolution, became the 
| valiant little State of Delaware 
The quiet S the Provinces continuing to be 

| inte rrup ited, by the conflicting claims of settlers 
| along the borde oF, both parties apy lic d, in 
to the King’s Council, for 
| should lessen or allay these 
leable t mporary arrangement, howe ver, 
the mean time effected by the 
igreed “that all the vacant 
| sessed by, or under either 


though seemingly 
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to the jurisdiction of Maryland, until the boun- 


daries were finally settled,—but to be without 
prejudice to either party.” And when this Con- 
vention was reported to the Council, his majesty 
was pleased to order that the Proprietaries of 
the said respective Provinces of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania do cause the said agreement to be 
carried into execution. 

The order was accordingly promulgated by 
proclamation in the Provinces, and commissioners 
were the following year appointed to run the 
temporary line; Richard Peters and Lawrence 
Growden, on the part of Pennsylvania, and Col. 
Levin Gale and Samuel Chamberlaine, on that 
of Maryland. These commissioners commenced 
their active operations in the spring of 1739, 
(their place of beginning does not appear \—and 
after proceeding as far as the eastern bank of the 
Susquehanna, were interrupted by the departure 
of Col. Gale, on account of death and sickness 
in his family, and the declaration of Mr. Cham- 
berlaine that he had no authority to continue 
operations without the attendance of his col- 
league. 

The Pennsylvania commissioners, deeming their 
power to proceed limited to a joint operation with 
those of Maryland, were thereupon instructed 
by Gov. Thomas to proceed alone. They ac- 
cordingly did so; and ran the line westward of 
the Susquehanna, “to the most western of the 
Kittochtinny Hills,” which now forms the west- 
ern boundary of the County of Franklin. The 
course run by these Commissioners formed the 
famous “ temporary line,” so well known to the 
lawyers and early settlers along the southern bor- 
der of Pennsylvania. 

The controversy, nevertheless, still continued ; 
the cause got into Chancery, on the construction 
of the Agreement of May 10, 1732, and was 
not decided until 1750. On the hearing, Lord 
Baltimore’s counsel contended that it could not 
be carried into effect, by reason of its vague- 
ness, uncertainty, &c. The Lord Chancellor 
(Hardwicke), however, overcame all the objec- 
tions, urged in a long-winded argument of five 


days’ duration,—and decreed a performance of 


the articles of agreement. He directed that new 
commissioners should be appointed within three 
months after the decree, who, should commence 
their operations in November following. He 
further ordered, that the centre of the semi-cir- 
cle should be fixed as near the centre of the town 
of New Castle as may be,—that it should be de- 
scribed with a radius of twelve English statute 
miles, “so that no part of the town should be 
further than that distance from the periphery ; 
and that Cape Henlopen should be taken to be 
situated as it was laid down in the chart accom- 
panying the articles of agreement,” i. e. at Fen- 


wick’s Island, about fifteen miles southward of} are therefore able to fix the weight and price of 


the present Cape Henlopen. 
The commissioners were appointed agreeably 


to the decree, and met at New Castle on the fif-, supply and demand, allowing a fair and just 
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teenth of November, 1750. They fixed upon 
the court house in New Castle as the centre for 
drawing the semi-circle; but Lord Baltimore's 
commissioners conjured up a new and unexpect- 
ed difficulty; by insisting that the radii of the 
semi-circle should be measured superficially, 
without allowing for the inequalities of the 
ground,—regardless of the absurd consequences 
resulting from such mode of measurement in 
creating inequality in the radii, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of describing any thing de- 
serving the name of a semi-circle. Yet, as the 
objection was persisted in, the Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania were again under the necessity of a 
further application to Chancery; and, in 1751, 
obtained a decision in favor of horizontal measure. 
ment. 

The commissioners again proceeded in their 
task. Having run the semi-circle in conformity 
with the Lord Chancellor’s decree, and marked it 
on the ground, they commenced their operations 
at the point then known as Cape Henlopen. 

(To be concluded.) 


i +08 
BREAD IN PARIS. 


Every bag of wheat, flour or meal that comes 
to the city must be brought to the Halle au Ble, 
or Grain Hall. This is an immense area, en- 
closed with a circular wall, and covered bya 
huge dome, so that it presents a vast unbroken 
hall of grand and beautiful proportions, lighted 
from the top. Various stalls, with desks, form 
the offices of the clerks andemployees. On the 
floor of this hall are piled up, cob-house fashion, 
in huge piles, ten to twenty-five feet high, the 
bags of grain, presenting to the visitor a striking 
panorama of solid plenty. 

The city of Paris is surrounded by a wall, not 
for defence, as it is comparatively slight, but 
simply for police, revenue, and other municipal 
purposes, one of which is the regulation of the 
bread market. Barriers, that is gates, with 
police attendants and revenue officers, form the 
only entrance to the city, except the river Seine, 
which has also its guards. Every bushel of 
wheat or other grain brought to the city for sale 
must be registered and stored at the grain hall, 
under heavy penalties. This regulation is rigid- 
ly enforced, which it is easy to do at the barriers 
with so bulky an article; especially as the bags 
must be of uniform size. 

From this register of the daily supply, the 
government of the city knows at any hour just 
how many pounds or pecks of grain of any kind 
| there are in Paris. From the accurate statistics 

required to be furnished, they know how much 
| flour or meal is baked daily at each bakery, and 
| how much bread of all kinds is consumed. They 


| loaves, each size and shape of which has its ap- 
| propriate name, according to the ratio between 
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profit to producers, adie ors and bakers; no more, 
no less. This price, thus fairly graduated at 
short intervals, is fully proel: aimed to the public, 
the dealers, the bakers and the police. 

The police are authorized to drop in at any 
time into any bakery or breadshop, wherever 
bread is e xposed for sale, and weigh the loaves. 
There is also a special inspecting officer appointed 
for this express purpose. His visits are not stated, 
that they may not have things got ready for ex- 
hibition instead of inspection, according to the 
English and American fashion of doing such 
things. If the inspector finds the weight defi-| 
cient, or the price of a particular kind of loaf'| 
too high for the grade, all the bread in the shop | 
is swept off at once, and distributed to the hospi- | 
tals and other eleemosynary establishments of the 
city. 


THE ICE BUSINESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


(Concluded from page 191.) 

Occasionally, while the ice is forming in De- 
cember and January, the icemen pass over its| 
surface, after it is thick enough to bear their| 
weight, and break holes in it, if there is no snow 
on it. In this way the formation is accelerated 
by the overflow ot the water, and the ice itself 
forms faster at the bottom. The surface is kept 
as free as possible of snow, because this greatly | 
retards the formation. Ordinarily snow falls be- 


fore there has been cold enough to form ice of| 


suitable thickness. If this occurs when the ice | 
is four or more inches thick and the snow is not | 
heavy enough to sink the ice, it is usually re- 
moved by the “ snow-scrapers,” which are made 
of wood and are drawn by horses, one or two to 
each scraper—in New York, generally two horses. 
On some ponds in Massachusetts, from which 
several different parties take ice, it was formerly 
if not now, customary to pile up the snow on their | 
respective boundaries. This plan is objectionable, 
since the snow, by its weight, tends to sink the | 
ice, and in New York it is not practiced, but the | 
snow is entirely removed. If the snow falls 80 | 
heavy as to bring the water above the surface of 
the ice, it congeals with the water into what is | 
termed “ snow ice,” which is not fit for market 
but is removed by another scraper, called in New | 
York the “ snow-plane,” in some parts of Massa- | 
chusetts the “ ice-plane.” This is made of iron, 
with a sharp cutting instrument of cast steel at- 
tached to its bottom ; it is drawn by two horses 
and a man rides upon it. It is guided by insert- 
ing its “ guides ”’ into grooves pre vious sly made 
with the “ ice-marker.’ It takes off a roll 
of snow-ice about two inches thick and twenty- 
two wide, which breaks up and is scraped off in 
the same manner as dry snow, or it may be re- 
moved into the water from the surface of which 
the ice has already been taken. 

These preliminary operations are often very 
costly. Frequently, after much expense has been 








lan increase to the thickness. 


| large 
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incurred to remove a body of snow or snow-ice, 
the weather becomes warm, and melts the ice, 
and this previous labor is wholly lost. And, on 
the other hand, if it is not done, and the cold 
continues, there will be little or no increase of 
thickness to the ice, which is equally a disaster. 
The cutting of the field of ice may be com- 
menced when it has formed to a thickness of six 
inches, or more ; if its thickness is less than six 
inches, it cannot be cut by the machines with 
the use of horses, since it will not bear their 
weight. The ice companies of this city usually 
commence cutting when the thickness has reac -hed 
seven inches, unless there is, at the time of bei “ing 
ready to commence, a prospect of there being 
colder weather immediately, and consequently of 
In the winter of 
1855-56, the ice cut for the New York market 
had an average thickness of fifteen inches, and 
considerable quantities were twenty-two inches ; 
in 1856-57, the blocks were from twelve to fif- 
teen inches thick ; but the last winter was a very 


| poor season, and the average thickness of the ice 


was still less. For the retail trade thin ice is pre- 
ferred, on account of the diminished waste in cut- 
ting it up. Of the ice cut around Boston, the 
thickest is always reserved for foreign shipment, 
because of its greater solidity, or compactness and 


| durability. 


Having cleared the field of whatever snow and 
snow-ice there was upon it, and being otherwise 
ready for cutting, the next process is to mark it 
off into blocks of uniform size by the “ marker.” 
The first part of this process, however, is actually 
done by hand, viz: the cutting of two straight 
grooves (one at right angles to the other) in the 
ice, to which all the other grooves produced by 
the marker are to be parallel. A man cuts these 
first grooves in the same way that a a 


,| draws a straight line on a board with a pencil, o 


nail, alongside his rule : he lays down a board or 
plank as a guide, and draws alongside of 

through the ice, a chisel sufficiently sharp om 
to cut a groove of the desired size, and con- 
tinues to extend them until they reach across the 
pond, or as far as wished. (When the plane is 
previously used to remove snow-ice, grooves of 


,| this sort, or one of them, are cut by hand before 
| the plane is used, and in that case, as previously 


remarked about the plane, the marker forms 


| grooves for the guides of the plane.) This marker 


is drawn by a horse. To it handles are attached, 
and aman holds and guides it as he would a 
low. With it he marks and cross-marks the 
field. The formed by the marker are 
parallel, which is effected by its having a guide 
that is placed in the groove last m: ade. When 
they have been made in one direction, others at 
right angles with them are produced in the same 
manner. When the ice is quite thin, this marker 


gTroov es 


| cuts it sufficiently deep to allow of its separation 


by the ice-splitting bar into the blocks that are 
stored in the ice-houses ; but this is not often th« 
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ease. The size of the blocks for both New York 


and Boston markets, for a long period, was 22 
inches square. This size, we believe, is still used 
at Boston. 7 
New York companies have cut to the size of 22 
by 27 inches, the extra amount for length having 
been found more convenient for packing in 
wagons. 


The next and the main process is the use of | 


the plow (or cutter, as it is otherwise sometimes 


called.) which is also drawn by one horse, and | 


follows directly through the erooves made by the 
marker. This instrument is generally similar to 
the marker (and both remind one of a carpenter’s 
plow,) but its knife or chisel is longer, or rather 
its chisel is compounded of a series of small cut- 
ting chisels, one succeeding another and deepen- 
ing the groove. At one passage it cuts about 
two inches deep (each small chisel cutting about 


one-fourth of an inch;) and at each succeeding | 


For ice of differ- 
plows of different sizes— 


passage another equal amount. 
ent thickness, there are 
ehiefly 9 inch and 12 


for a thickness of 2!) inches. 


ce has been cut through in one direction by the 
plow, it is cut through in the other grooves, at 
right ans les ; a 
blocks. 
These are then completely separated by saw- 
ing slightly between them with handsaws, and 
are floated by the men to the shore of the pond 


nd thus it is all eut into regular 


through little canals cut in the ice for that pur- 
pose. 

At many places the ice-houses are built upon 
the immediate borders of the water, and then the 
blocks are floated up directly to their receiving 


* | 
For the last two or three years, the 


inch—the latter serving | 
When the field of 





doors. n other cases the blocks are drawn off 


from the pond or creek or river on sleds, and 
from the shore are conveyed to their storehouse. 
Various modes of elevating the ice into its 
houses are practised. The New York companies, 
and many of those around Boston, now use the 
endless chain in combination with the inclined 
plane, and steam power chiefly, this having been 
attended with better success than horse power. 
Some years ago the latter was chiefly used. In 
some instances, where the ice-house is pretty near 
the shore, the blocks are immediate ly taken by 
steam power, piece by piece, up an inc ‘lined Pp lane 
to a sufficient elevation, and are thence directed 
down a more moderate inclined plane to the doors 
of the buildings, into which they are lowered by 
steam, and packed away by the requisite number 
of men. In Massachuse ‘tts, where the blocks are 
cut square, they are laid in the storehouses in re- 
gular courses, every block exactly covering the 
next below it. In New York, where the blocks 
are 22 by 27 inches, there is analternate arrange- 
ment of the courses—in op posite directions—to 
prevent their pressing against the house and 
breaking it open. When a vault of a New York 
house has been filled, it is covered with a layer of 
salt-marsh hay, from New Jersey, four to five feet 
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thick, and the receiving doors are fitted up to 
prevent waste until the contents are required for 
use. Near Boston, wood shavings and other arti- 
cles have been used for covering material. 

The storehouses of the ice companies often are 
immense structures, but they vary conside rably 


jin size. The largest in this State is at Athens, 


and will hold 58,000 tons; it belongs to the New 
York Ice Company. The Knickerbocker Com- 
pany have two at Rockland Lake, which will 
contain about 40,000 tons, one at Highland Lake 
holding 30,000, and one on the Hudson River 
holding 20,000. Generally, these buildings are 
very broad, and from 100 to 200 feet and Up- 

ward in le ngth. They presenta singular appear- 
ance, ne ither looking ‘like storehouses nor barns, 
and one unacquainted with the ice business would 
be almost certain, on seeing them for the first 
time, to ask, “ What are they?” Most of the 
valuable ice-ponds have several of these strue- 
tures on their borders. Fresh Pond, Cambridge, 
has its shores almost covered with some fifty of 
them. 

The construction of these storehouses must be 
regulated by several circumstances, Viz: by the 
climate, the amount to be stored, the material 
nearest at hand, and their nearness to the sources 
of supply. It is especially desirable to havea 
cool location, where the influence of the sun and 
warm atmosphere shall be least. The ice must 
be preserved as much as possible from wasting, 
and this is effected by surrounding it with ma- 
terials that are poor conductors of heat, such as 
saw-dust, rice- hulls, hay, leaves, charcoal, tan, 
shavings, &c. Any or all of these are used, ac- 
cording to circumstances, both in the ice-houses 
and on board vessels that export ice 

Most of the storehouses are built of wood, 
because of its relative cheapne ss. Their walls, 
or sides, are double, and are formed by placing 
two ranges of joist upright, which at the bottom 


} are set in the cround, or framed into sills, and at 


the top are framed into plates. These two ranges 
are ceiled with boards, secured to that side of each 
range which is nearest the other. : the New 
York houses, the space between the 
at least fourteen inches (enough readily to admit 
a man,) and is generally filled with saw-dust alone, 
but sometimes with saw-dust mixed with pul- 
verized charcoal, Xe. Occasionally rice chaff 
is used, but this is seldom obtainable in large 
quantities ; in fact, it is out of sale now,as we are 
informed, and cannot be had at all. The saw- 
dust is procured from New York, Albany, Xc., 
at an average price of $4 percord. This kind of 
filling never needs to be changed, as some others 

do. Filling with tan was formers practised near 
Boston, more than any other me ‘thod, according 
to the following description. “The space be- 
tween the two boardings is flled with refuse tan 
wet from the yards. This wet tan is frozen dur- 
ing the winter, and until it is thawed in the 
spring and summer , little waste occurs ; after- 
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ward the waste is more rapid, but, as a large por- 
tion of the ice is taken out, for domestic consump- 
tion or shipm nt, before this takes place, the loss 
in quantity is small, and occurring before the ex- 
penses of transportation have been paid is of less 
pecuni iry importance.” So long as the mass of 
the tan remains frozen, it answers well enough ; 
but since it will melt each summer there arises 
the necessity of re-freezing it every winter. 

Very few of the large ice-houses in the North- 
ern States are constructed of brick or stone. Such 
material is, of course, far more costly, but has the 
advantage of durability, as well as of safety from 
fire, to which these structures are much exposed, 
from the light, dry materials used in them to pre- 
serve the ice. At Cambridge, one of this kind 
covers 36,000 square feet of ground; its vaults 
are forty feet deep, and its walls are four feet 
thick from outside to inside, inclosing two sets of 
alr-spaces. 

These storehouses in southern countries, where 
ice is most valuable, are constructed at greater 
expense, usually of brick or stone; and the pro- 
tection to the ice consists in air-spaces, or in dry, 
light vegetable substances inclosed between two 
walls. ‘The ice-houses in New Orleans, Mobile, 
_are among the most substantial buildings in 
those cities. We have an extract from a number 
of The Bengal Hurkaru in 1845, containing a 
notice of an ice-house erected at Caleutta, by Mr. 
Wyeth of Cambridge, Mass. It is capable of 
holding 30,000 tons of ice, and 
than three-fourths of an acre. 
feet long, L78 wide and 
brick, and triple, with flues or air-spaces be- 
tw ind the whole is covered by five roofs, 
also with air-s 


ete 


incloses more 
Its walls are 198 


en ; 
paces between. 

The yearly crop of ice varies considerably, ac- 
Cc ding to the character of the season, and is 
much influenced by many In 
the winter of 1852-3, the first half of the season 
was extremely unfavorable, and in the latter part 
of January, Rockland Lake was but just frozen 
over in good condition, when it was completely 
buried by a heavy snow. Similar and other mis- 
haps not unfrequently occur in every locality ; 
and hence there is a great variation in the cost of 
securing ice, which thus produces a correspond- 
ing change in the price of the article in different 
years. —V w York Tribune. 


circumstances. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD 


The Illinois Farmer, referring to the sugar 
mill recently established near Springfield, in that 


ILL.) SUGAR MILL. 


State, says :—‘ It is now running day and night, 
giving employment to two sets of hands. It 
will turn out from 200 to 300 gallons of syrup 
per day, from the Sorghum cane. No attempts 
have yet been made to make sugar. The cane 
does not show as high a per cent. of saccharine 
as last year, when it reached ten per cent. Lots 
of ripe cane now average but seven per cent. 
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, peculiar character of the last season, the 
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The difference, no doubt, was caused by the 
round, 
1 with 
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during two-thirds of it, being 
water.” 
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WOMAN. 


** Woman is the representative of affection, man, 
woman carries her strength in her heart, man in 
neither vie Monupolizes the special department, but 
he is intellect, she is love.” —HUNTINGTON. 


f thought— 
his head 
by eminence, 


Should woman with her sense of love, of justice and 
of right, 

Sit idly by while man alone toils nobly in her sight? 

Did not the same creative Power a mission give to 
each, 

A right to labor and to love, to comfort and to teach ? 

A right to bless with earnest toil our 
here, 


fellow pilgrim 

And win the meed of honest praise to honest pride so 
dear’ 

The “ weaker vessel, 
is there, 


it is true, but strength of heart 

A hopeful and unfailing love, the earnest faith—the 
prayer 

That more than man’s bold “ strength of mind” or 
logic, may obtain 

Of blessiug on the work of love, to loose the captive’s 
chain, 

Or feed the hungry, or console the wretched of 
kind,— 


A holy mission of the heart no less than of tt 


ue 


her 


mind. 
To all her tones—her slightest act—a wondrous 
power is given 
To turn the human 
to heaven ; 


soul from good or point its way 
lo watch o’er slandered innocence,—to strengthen and 
to win 
Back to the “ Father’s house” the child of suffering 
and of sin; 
To bend in silent sympathy above the couch of pain, 
Ur whisper words of and 
again 
rhe smile of 


cheer bring to pallid lips 


hope ;—such 
would approve, 
And Heaven's best ble 


deeds of love. 


ministry Our Fi 


sing would attend such holy 


She needs not place or preferment in legislative hall. 
Whose pride and privilege should be in 
duty s call, 
Within the hallowed precincts of her home, beside the 
hearth, 


Which to her woman’s soul of love is the dearest spot 
of earth. 


answering 


Do nobly in thy the work thy 


hath given ; 


oman's sphere, God 
So shall thy life-long labor bring thee peace and rest 
in Heaven. 
[ Frankford, | L1th mo. 20th, 1858 M—— 
~~~ 


COST OF WORTH. 


Thus is it over all the earth ! 
That which we call the fairest 
And prize for its surpassing wort! 

Is always rarest 


Iron is heaped in mountain piles, 


And gluts the laggard forges ; 
But gold-flakes gleam in dim defiles, 
And lonely gorges. 





The snowy marble flecks the land 
With heaped and rounded ledges, 
But diamonds hide within the sand 
Their starry edges. 


The finny armies clog the twine 
That sweeps the lazy river, 
But pearls come singly from the brine, 
With the pale diver. 


God gives no value unto men 
Unmatched by meed of labor ; 
And Cost of Worth has ever been 
The closest neighbor. 


Wide is the gate and broad the way 
That opens to perdition, 
And countless multitudes are they 
Who seek admission. 


But strait the gate, the path unkind 
That lead to life immortal, 
And few the careful feet that find 
The hidden portal. 


All common good has common price ; 
Exceeding good, exceeding ; 
Christ bought the keys of Paradise 
By cruel beeding. 


And every soul that wins a piace 
Upon its hills of pleasure, 
Must give its all, and beg for grace 
To fill the measure. 


Were every hill a precious min 
And golden all the mountains ; 


Were all the rivers fed with wine, 
By tireless fountains ; 


Life would be ravished of its zest, 
And shorn of its ambition, 
And sink into the dreamless rest 
Of inanition. 


Up the broad stairs that Value rears, 
Stand motives beckoning earthward, 
To summon men to nobler spheres, 
And lead them worthward. 


J. G. Holland. 


—~+— 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForriGn INTELLIGENCE.-—Liverpool dates are to the 
20th ult. 
the United Kingdom and the neighboring region 
of the Atlantic, but had then moderated. Much 
damage was done to shipping and other property in 
London and the surrounding country, accompanied 
by loss of life. In the Bay of Biscay, the storms 
were particularly violent, so that the mail steamer 
from Australia shipped, at times, it is stated, tons of 
water, and the passengers were actually washed out 
of their berths. The steamer Indian Empire, which 
kft Halifax for Galway on the 28th of 10th month, 
had not been heard from, and fears were entertained 
for her safety. 

Great Britain.—Some excitement was occasioned 
at Valentia on the lst ult., by the summary dismissal 
of the staff of clerks connected with the Atlantic 
Telegraph at that place. Notice had previously been 
given them to leave on the 30th, but a hope had been 
entertained that an improvement might be made in 
the cable before that time. The laying down of the 
heavy cable for the shore end was commenced on the 
Ist ult., and was progressing slowly. Whitehouse, 
the former electrician at that point, in a letter to the 
Company, says that his recent experiments conclusive- 
ly demonstrate that the system of testing the cable 
hitherto adopted is fallacious. He believes the fault 
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| Africa, against whom an expedition had beer 





Violent gales had visited most parts of 


is not far from the shore, and reiterates his opinion 
that the cable may yet be profitably worked. Pro- 
fessor Hughes, whose printing telegraph instrument 
is extensively used in the United States, states that 
he is confident of being able to signal through the 
cable, even in its present state, and is desirous of 
making experiments upon it at his ownexpense. The 
Company say they are willing he should try his skill, 
but nothing had been done at our last accounts. 

The Great Eastern Steamship Company has beer 
duly organized. The Great Eastern is to cost the 
new company £160,000; and the estimated amount 
required to furnish it is £140,000 more. 

Frederick Bruce, a brother of Lord Elgin, has been 
appointed the first British Ambassador to China. He 
was Secretary to Lord Elgin’s embassy. 

France.—Several Jews have been appointed mem- 
bers of the General Council in Algeria, in order to 
show that France recognizes religious equality. 

A journal called the Correspondant has been seized 
in Paris for an articleon England and India. indirect. 
ly reflecting en the French government, and the writer 
Count Montalembert, has been prosecuted. Under 
the imperial constitution, the public have not the 
right to be present at the trial, and no publication of 
the proceedings is permitted, the judgment alone a)- 
pearing in the French papers. 

The weather had been unusually dry, and the 
Seine was said to be lower than it had been at this 
season for a century past. 


Sparn.— Earthquakes had done considerable damage 


|in the southern parts of Spain and Portugal. 


The Riff pirates, on the north-western coast of 
organ- 
- 


ized, have made submission to the commandant of 
the Spanish possessions in that region. 


DenMARK.- The government has abrogated the con- 
stitution of Holstein and Lauenburg, and the laws 
connected with it. 

Turkey.—A general agitation is reported to prevail 
in Asiatic Turkey, and insurrections have occurred 
in several places. 

A telegraphic cable is being laid between the island 
of Crete and Egypt. 

Russ1a.—The Gazette of St. Petersburg gives an: 
count of the election of municipal councillors by the 
inhabitants of two villages in the suburbs of that city. 
These inhabitants had been attached to the land, as 
serfs of the Admiralty, since the time of Peter the 
Great, and forced to work as carpenters, but were en- 
franchisedby the Emperor a few months since. The 
number amounts to 3,435 persons of both sexes. 

The Emperor has addressed the nobility of Moscow 
and through them those of the whole empire, in grave 
and severe terms, on the apathy they have displayed 
in respect to the abolition of serfdom, declaring him- 
self profoundly grieved by their course. It is stated 
that while the nobility silently oppose the wishes o! 
the Emperor, the people have unbonnded confidence 
in him, and that this alone prevents a terrible out- 
break. 

Inp1a.—The combined French and Spanish forces 
had captured the port of Tooron, in Cochin China 
and it had been declared French territory. The French 
then marched towards Hue, the capital of Cochir 
China, and of the whole empire of Annam. 

The Dutch had conquered Jambi, one of the native 
States on the island of Sumatra, 

Soutn America.—The Minister of Ecuador has re- 
tired from Peru. Castilla has been declared Presi- 
deat of the latter republic, and both countries are 
preparing for war. 

AvustraLia.—A telegraph has been erected from 
Melbourne to Adelaide, a distance of 500 miles 





